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But Brooke 's comments bring out quite wonderfully the grimness 
and ghastliness of Webster, with a kind of dour and terrible earnest- 
ness that was in him, " his bitter flashes," his startling psycholog- 
ical revelations. In this connection he analyses and in an illumi- 
nating way justifies in part the use of such things as asides and so- 
liloquies, and shows the raison d'etre of the playwright's habit of 
generalization. He makes one understand how Webster is good in 
spots and childish in spots, and shows how Webster's plays as wholes 
must affect us if we allow them to do what they were intended to 
do and do not simply look for mares' nests. Moreover, according 
to a system of his own, he puts Webster in what seems to be his 
right historic place and setting. 



Henry James. By Ford Madox Hueffer. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1916. 

If one were asked to tell just what it is in the writings of Henry 
James that is so disconcerting to the common mind, or to the Philis- 
tine, one would be inclined to reply that it is not the difficulty of 
Mr. James's style — a style which is not difficult to those for whom 
the exact apprehension of ideas just in themselves is not difficult — 
but in the conflict that they in their purity and logic represent be- 
tween ideals and what we may call in this connection the scientific 
spirit. In his methods Henry James is as accurate as any scientist 
and as sternly resolved not to have to do with baseless presupposi- 
tions. But his subjects are ideals and values and the spirit of man — 
values fully realized, though treated in a wonderfully disillusioned 
way. " Mr. James," says Hueffer, " has limited himself to writing 
of what he knows." He writes of what he knows with a kind of 
psychological absoluteness — an absoluteness like that of bis brother's 
" knowledge of acquaintance." It is just this absolute and unpre- 
suming truthfulness in dealing with human subjects that the aver- 
age reader can't stand. We — most of us — want our authors to be 
presuming, to bully us, if necessary, into good humor or tears or 
meditation. And this is just what James exquisitely doesn't do. 

Mr. Hueffer is in one respect qualified and in part also disquali- 
fied to write of Henry James. He perceives the modern spirit, and 
that is well. But his sense of the modern spirit is more or less 
bound up with his reaction from the Mid- Victorian spirit. " I was 
browbeaten," writes Mr. Hueffer, " into trying to see, as if it were 
the ultimate end, the ultimate aim, the causa causans of our author's 
existence . . . the Profound Moral Purpose." To be emanci- 
pated from this capitalized enormity is doubtless a good thing, and 
Mr. Hueffer does not regret his emancipation. But more than Henry 
James, he seems to suffer from the spiritual unquiet of the times 
and to let it affect his work. He seems to be still so far Mid-Victorian 
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that his talent is really creative and constructive — a talent for 
conceiving quite beautiful or satisfying things. But he forces him- 
self to think negationally. 

Perhaps this is the reason that in the more general and less per- 
sonal parts of his book Mr. Hueffer has rather the air of backing 
away from his theme with arms outstretched. 

There is another phase of Mr. Hueffer's qualification as a critic 
which is possibly connected with the foregoing. That is the fact 
that he loves to make abstractions picturesquely and tangibly plain, 
as if there were no other way of surely seizing them; and by the 
same token he loves exaggeration and uses it, by no means with 
intent to deceive, but as a useful figure of speech. Thus Mr. Hueffer, 
when he wishes to tell us that Mr. James is not, in any exact sense, 
un-American, cannot refrain from saying that he doesn't mean that 
Mr. James, ' ' arrayed in a top hat, with a shovelful of medals on his 
breast and decorated with a gaily colored scarf across his stomach, 
goes hurrahing through the streets because some one by buying up 
the Thirteenth Ward, has got in his nominee for district attorney." 
This is just a bit surprising, perhaps a little superfluous, in a work 
of serious criticism, and it may be that there is some danger that such 
a method may give false impressions to the untutored. It should be 
taken into consideration, of course, that the method in Mr. Hueffer's 
hands is sometimes illuminating even to the elect and really ought 
not to disturb or deceive any one. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Hueffer has rendered three several 
points about Henry James extraordinarily clear. He makes one 
enthusiastically agree that James is one of the most exquisite and co- 
pious of truth-tellers — " the only unbiased, voluminous, and truthful 
historian of our day "; that his figures are just as wonderfully real 
as the figures that in life we actually hold for moments in the 
focus of our eyes, or see dimly in the background. He enables us 
to follow with proper aloofness James's search for " the Great 
Good Place." He throws much light on James's methods. Princi- 
pally, he compels us to see that " Mr. James has carried the power 
of selection so far that he can create an impression out of nothing 
at all, ' ' and that this method is entirely true to life ; that we get our 
impressions of horror, for example, in life, as in The Turn of the 
Screw, precisely from what we do not say or see. As perhaps no 
other critic has done, he shows how a story, though it has no action 
in the sense of getting on a horse and riding, may be every inch a 
story through its treatment of mental progressions: a treatment " so 
rare in Anglo-Saxon — and'for the matter of that in Latin — fiction 
that the unsuspecting reader might well mistake the mood of The 
Lesson of the Master for the mood of Bielshin Prairie, which is a 
true sketch." The discussion of this point is really as subtle as the 
point itself and Mr. James' require. 

Mr. Hueffer has written many books which no one who takes them 
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for just what they are intended to be can read without receiving 
intellectual benefit and without being moved to a kind of glee by 
the clearness and brightness of the thing. This volume is one of 
them. 



Appreciations of Poetry. By Lapcadio Hearn. Edited by 
John Erskine, PhD. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 

From Lafcadio Hearn, one would be inclined to expect something 
strange and exotic in the way of criticism. It is not, however, this 
sort of criticism that we find in the book of appreciations which Pro- 
fessor Erskine has edited. On the contrary Hearn 's comments are 
marked by a simplicity and purity of thought, a patience and lucidity 
of exposition that are seldom met with in the writings either of 
scholarly commentators or of literary men who criticize. The fault, 
if we care to find fault, lies rather in a certain narrowness of vision 
and a certain extreme minuteness and curiousness of consideration 
than in vagueness of view or in over-personal enthusiasms. For the 
mere rhetoric of appreciation Hearn hadn't, happily, much use: 
everything in poetry had to be clear for him — had to have a more or 
less demonstrable value. 

The genesis of the book is interesting. As a teacher Hearn under- 
took the seemingly formidable task of explaining the beauties of 
English poetry to Japanese students. He had faithful listeners. He 
lectured so slowly that the members of his class were able to take 
down his discourses in many cases verbatim, and from their note- 
books it has been possible to compile this volume. 

The plea for romance has been admirably put by Lafcadio 
Hearn in his discussion — so necessary from the point of view of the 
lecturer — of the fact that English poetry deals very largely with the 
passion of love. " What is the object of art?" asked Hearn. " Is 
it not, or should it not be to make us imagine better conditions than 
that which at present exist in the world, and by so imagining to 
prepare the way for the coming of such conditions? I think that 
all great art does this. . . . [The period of love] is essentially 
a period of idealism, of imagining better things and conditions than 
are possible in this world. . . . The time of illusion, then, is the 
beautiful moment of passion, it represents the artistic zone in which 
the poet or romance writer ought to be free to do the very best that 
he can." 

This passage perhaps marks nearly the outside limit of Hearn 's 
range as a critic — as indicated in these lectures. In Rossetti, for 
example, the critic sees simply ' ' the mingling of religious with ama- 
tory emotion in the highest form of which the language is capable." 
Perhaps that is enough to see in Rossetti — neither too much nor too 
little. However that may be, the phrase, ' ' of which the language 1st 



